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ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO ICELAND, 1863. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 


Eighth month 2d.—Feeble and oppressed, 
especially on the chest, with considerably dim- 
inished power and loss of appetite. Rose 
between twelve and one, my nephew’s company 
and assistance proving very valuable. About 
two o'clock 120 were assembled in the kirk, 
where strength was given me for the time, I 
trust it may be said, to preach the Gospel in a 
measure of Divine authority. After some 
refreshment and a little rest, we set off on 
horseback, seven in company (including E. 
Magnuson’s father), for H)jaltastather, for 
which place a meeting was arranged on our 
way here. 

At seven o’clock about eighty persons assem- 
bled in the kirk, the pastor and his wife and a 
student from Copenhagen being present. The 
overshadowing of heavenly help was near. 
From the kirk we went to the pastor’s house 
hard by, and, after a little rest, he kindly bore 
us company part of the way as guide. Having 
to recross an extensive bog and swim the 
horses over the river occasioned some delay ; 
and it was half-past eleven at night ere we re- 
gained our comfortable quarters at Kirkubier. 

6th.—A week ago to-night we came across 
to this place, little expecting to remain so 
long ; but simultaneously to the slight accident 
already alluded to, my chest became much 
worse, and considerable prostration of strength 
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ies were resorted to without much alleviation. 
The ride on First-day to Hjaltastather (to the 
meeting previously appointed), and returning 
from thence over the bog and river at night, 
tried my strength greatly: rest became indis- 
pensable in the absence of medical assistance 
and was necessarily extended day by day. 

Through Divine favor, I have felt through- 
out calm and peaceful, and almost without a 
desire to have things other than they were. 
Often have I remarked in this land (as plainly 
seen in the order and issue of subsequent 
events entirely beyond my own control), the 
merciful hand of a guiding Providence extend- 
ed over all. There has been considerable im- 
provement yesterday and to-day, although the 
weather has been very wet; previous to this, 
an absence of rain for three weeks has been a 
remarkable instance of Icelandic travel. Of 
the remedial measures resorted to, the lamp 
bath and wet pack appear to have been the 
most successful, so much so, as to allow of our 
looking steadily forward to pursue our journey 
to-morrow. 

7th.—Left Kirkubier about three. The air 
was chill as it blew from the mountain range 
covered on the summit with recent snow, and 
warned of coming winter in the midst of sum- 
mer days. A simple wooden bridge, erected in 
1819, just wide enough for one horse without 
baggage to pass at one time, spanned from rock 
to rock the pent-up roaring waters of the rush- 
ing river, over which we thus passed in safety. 
Not so the pastor of Kirkubier, who had to 
ford it at another place, where his Horse sank 
in the quicksan¢, and the rider to save himself 
sprang into the water, but was able to maintain 
an erect position, the guide rendering the need- 
ful assistance till he reached the shore. Such 
are some of the difficulties of Icelandic travel. 
Three hours brought us to the Forsvellur, a 
comfortable temporary home. Went to bed 
early, thoughtful as to the journey across the 
mountains to Hof, to which place we were look- 
ing forward for First-day, if practicable. It 
proved a night of unrest and trial: the desire 
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8th.—Rose at seven. The horses, as pre- 
viously arranged, were ready at nine. Infor- 
mation came, through the pastor of Kirkubier, 
of the probable difficulty of the mountain pass, 
owing to the track being covered and the snow 
deep. Not having strength for nine or ten 
hours’ continuous exertion, the journey to Hof 
was deferred, and feeling faint and feeble, I 
went again to bed. At seven in the evening 
rose for an hour, and then retired for the 
night. 

9th.—Slept well, A howling storm in the 
morning shook the house and the bed on which 
I lay—the cut grass was blown about strange- 
ly; the new-mown hay and the snow were 
curiously blended, and the lessened water of 
the roaring Foss told of an increase of frost 
higher up the mountain. My companions 
were cold, no trace of fire being visible any- 
where (except in the smoke from the cooking 
hearth) nor any provision made for it by stove 
or otherwise, even for the coldest winter’s day. 
Rose at three, and, responding to our invita- 
tion, eight people came from the neighboring 
farm, and a little meeting of twenty-three was 
held at half-past four. From the increase of 
snow, Hof was considered altogether inacces- 
sible ; it was therefore concluded to abandon 
the northern route, and to proceed, instead, by 
way of Skjold-olfs-stadir as soon as health and 
the weather should permit. In the absence of 
medical aid, my mind has often been thought- 
ful, but, at the same time—through the loving 
kindness of the Lord—peacefal and confiding. 
A wet compress across the chest and a change 
of medicine proved beneficial. 

10¢h.—Rose at half-past ten, and a little 
before one left Forsvellur, where we have been 
kindly cared for; rain came on; the weather 
was milder than yesterday, but the snow on the 
hills, right and left, looked winter-like. Called 
on our way at Hofteigr; the pastor was from 
home; his wife welcomed us kindly, and 
refreshment was quickly prepared for us in 
superior style. We left a parcel of tracts and 
then passed on, about five, the weather having 
become fair with a drying wind. Our route 
lay through the valley of the Yokulsa. Soon 
after seven o'clock we reached Skjold-offs- 
stather, in the upper part of the valley, the 
mountains*on either side being very near ; but 
the farms have a thriving look, and the grass 
is very good. So heavy was the fall of snow 
yesterday, that it is stated that many of the 
people who came to their place of worship yes- 
terday were unable to return home. 

11th.—Cold, but dry. Snow abundant on 
the hills. Started at ten with a trusty guide 
for a ride over the mountains and through the 
wilderness, in some parts of which we encoun- 
tered moving clouds of penetrating sand, the 
effect of which is so distressing that it is not 
unusual to ride with the eyes shut. We 
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passed two poor little farms, and now and then 
considerable patches of dwarf willow. In 
passing the snow, and crossing a mountain 
range, it was piercingly cold, the temperature 
being very little like the last of the “ dog- 
days.” Having gained the summit, a scene of 
surpassing snow-clad grandeur burst on the 
view, a8 mountain range blended with moun- 
tain range in the far distance, the nearer peaks 
and varied undulations of the plain in wonder- 
ful variety of light and shade stood forth in 
bold relief, and many a rugged summit where 
the sunlight rested was glowing with silvery 
sheen. 

Descending into the lower ground, we came 
to Mod-vei-dalr, an oasis in the desert, between 
six and seven—a wonderful seclusion. Here 
we were most kindly cared for ; the fullest hos- 
pitality being freely offered. The proprietor 
was absent on our arrival, with his men, who 
were busily engaged in cutting dwarf willow 
for winter food for his sheep—a plan not un- 
usually resorted to; horses, sheep, and cattle eat 
it freely. At this place, also, the hay arid snow 
were blended; and so considerable had been 
the fall, that a ridge in front of the house 
appeared more thau two feet thick. This farm 
is well stocked with good sheep. The occu- 
pier is the owner of the land, and an interest- 
ing man. 

12¢h.—Rose refreshed. With a cool north 
wind there was bright sunlight, which was 
very cheering, in the prospect of a continuance 
of our wilderness journey. After a religious 
sitting with the family, we left this lone and 
solitary, but comfortable, farm of the desert, 
and passing over rock and sand, with here and 
there a growth of underwood, reached Greim- 
stather between four and five to lodge. 

13th.—Another fine morning. Left soon 
after nine, our host, who is the proprietor of 
the ferry, going with us as guide and ferry- 
man over the longest river in Iceland—the 
Yokulsa, 125 miles from its source to the sea. 
As usual, the horses swam across, but, by the 
force of the current, were carried lower down 
than in most of the rivers they have had to 
cross. The weather being fine the ride was 
enjoyable, although through the wilderness. 
Dwarf willow and underwood was in some parts 
abundant, the fragrance arising from which was 
very agreeable. Seeing the steam rise freely, 
we rode a short distance for inspection, and 
found several pools of boiling mud, which was 
thrown up in jets. Soon after this we began 
to ascend the sulphur mountains of the Krabla 
range. The deposit appears to be far greater 
than at Krisuvik, in the south of Iceland. 
Having gained the summit, we had the first 
view of Myratu—a large lake, the resort of 
myriads of waterfowl. Gnats are also very 
abundant ; but, from the snowy coldness of the 
weather, neither ourselves nor horses were 
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annoyed. The latter, however, had to be 
watched, lest the torment of the little things 
should drive them to seek refuge in the moun- 
tain, where they might be irrecoverably lost. 

The lava from the terrible eruption of 1724 
is clearly defined—rugged and grotesque in the 
extreme—a wonderful witness of its desolating 
power, and an abiding memento of the pent-up 
fires which for ages, at uncertain intervals, have 
forced their molten way, and possibly again 
may re-appear. Reached Reykjaleith at five, 
and were kindly welcomed and cared for. 

14th. An early call from a joiner, a fine- 
looking man of energy and success. He knows 
Knglish, and is self-taught. Between five and 
six this morning there was a cover of snow. 
This is unusual so early in the season, and is 
cold for the wild fowl still on their nests. It 
was interesting to watch a little group of eight 
persons coming over the lava—others followed, 
and at eleven fifty assembled in the kirk. I 
believe it may be thankfully said that Divine 
power was manifestly present. 

Left soon after one. From the rising ground 
there was a beautiful view of the islands on 
the lake, and of the snow-clad mountains 
round. Soon we entered on the sand—dreary 
aud desolate in the extreme, mile after mile— 
then into lower land, but still among the moun- 
tains, where the wild flowers, peeping out from 
the recent snow, still raised their heads to the 
light of day ; young ptarmigan were also re- 
peatedly seen. After this we had a fine valley 
ride by the Laxa river, where the fern caves in 
the lava were very beautiful. Between six and 
seven we reached the hospitable dwelling of 
the pastor of Gren-ja-da-stather, a successful 
homeeopathist of ten years’ standing, who will- 
ingly gave me the benefit of his skill. 

15th.— Meeting at two o'clock: 81 persons 
present. A good open time followed a season 
of wrestling. The weather still cold, with 
rain. Thermometer 48°. Great willingness 
to help us is kindly shown. 

16¢h.—Kindly accompanied by the pastor of 
Gren-ja-da-stather, we left about half-past one, 
in driving, pevetrating rain, for Einarstather, 
where, from three parishes (by assistance and 
notice most kindly given), about 140 assem- 

















































































mind, followed by a searching but peaceful 
retrospect. Passed from thence over a moun- 
tain range into the next valley, and through a 
rocky and uneven-bottomed rapid river to 
Ljosavater, reaching that place nine hours 
after a late breakfast. 


(To be continued.) 
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In relating what has happened, omit every 
circumstance that is not material. And be- 
ware of digressions; otherwise you may render 
useful communications tiresome: 













bled. It proved a time of much exercise of 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 

“ O, to be secure of an interest in Christ.” 

Need we point out the rationale of the follow- 
ing narration or the moral which it carries ? 
Willie had quitted the north country a respec- 
table Presbyterian, but it was not until after 
meeting in the South with some pious Bap- 
tists that he had become vitally religious. 
The peculiarities of Baptist belief had no 
connexion whatever with his conversion ; 
higher and more generally entertained doc- 
trines had been rendered efficient to that 
end ; but, as is exceedingly common in such 
cases, he had closed with the entire theo- 
logical code of the men who had been instru- 
mental in the work ; and so, to the place which 
he had left an unconverted Presbyterian, he 
returned a converted Baptist. Certain it was, 
however,—though until after his death his 
townsmen failed to apprehend it,—that Willie 
was better fitted for Christian union with the 
truly religious portion of them {n the later than 
in the earlier stages of his career. Willie the 
Presbyterian was beyond comparison less their 
Christian Brother than Willie the Baptist, mau- 
gre their diversity of opinion on one important 
point. And in course of time they all lived to 
see it. We may add that, of all the many ar- 
guments promulgated in favor of toleration and 
Christian union in this northern town, there 
were none that told with better effect than the 
arguments furnished by the life and death of 
Willie Watson, the “ poor lost lad.” 

It is now fifty years since Willie Watson re- 
turned, after an absence of nearly a quarter of 
a century, to his native place, a seaport town in 
the north of Scotland. He had been employed 
as a ladies’ shoemaker in some of the districts 
of the South. No one at home had heard of 
Willie in the interval; and there was little 
known regarding him on his return, except that, 
when he had quitted town many years before, 
he had been a neat-handed, excellent workman, 
and what the elderly people called a quiet, de- 
cent lad. And he was now, though somewhat 
in the wane of life, a more thorough master of 
his trade than before. He was quiet and un- 
obtrusive, too, as ever, and a great reader of se- 
rious books. And so the better sort of the peo- 
ple were beginning to draw to Willie by a kind 
of natural sympathy. Some of them had learned 
to saunter into his workshop in the long even- 
ings, and some had grown bold enough to en- 
gage him in serious conversation when they 
met with him in his solitary walks; when out 
came the astounding fact,—and, important as it 
may seem, the simple-minded mechanic had 
taken no pains to conceal it,—that during his 
residence in the south country he had left the 
Kirk and gone over to the Baptists. There 
was a sudden revulsion of feeling towards him, 
and all the people of the town began to speak 
of Willie as “‘ a poor lost lad.” 
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The “ poor lost lad,” however, was unques- 
tionably a very excellent workman; and as he 
made neater shoes than any body else, the la- 
dies of the place could see no great harm in 
wearing them. He was singularly industrious, 
too, and indulged in no expense, except when 
he now and then bought a good book, or a few 
flower-seeds for his garden. He was, withal, a 
single man, with only an elderly sister, who 
lived with him, and himself, to provide for; 
and what between the regularity of his gains on 
the one hand, and the moderation of his desires 
on the other, Willie, for a person in his sphere 
of life, was in easy circumstances. It was found 
that all the children in the neighborhood had 
taken a wonderful fancy to his shop. He was 
fond of telling them good little stories out of 
the Bible, and explaining to them the prints 
which he had pasted on the walls. Above all, 
he was anxiously bent on teaching them to read. 
Some of their parents were poor, and some of 
them were careless; and he saw that, unless 
they learned their letters from him, there was 
little chance of their ever learning them at all. 
Willie, in a small way, and to a very small con- 
gregation, was a kind of missionary ; and, what 
between his stories, and his pictures, and his 
flowers, and his apples, his labors were wonder- 
fully successful. Never yet was school or 
church half so delightful to the little men and 
women of the place as the shop of Willie Wat- 
son, “ the poor lost lad.” 

Years of scarcity came on; taxes were high, 
and crops not abundant ; and the soldiery abroad, 
whom the country had employed to fight in the 
great revolutionary war, had got an appetite at 
their work, and were consuming a great deal of 
meat and corn.’ The price of the boll rose tre- 
mendously ; and many of the townspeople, who 
were working for very little, were not in every 
case secure of their little when the work was 
done. Willie’s small congregation began to 
find that the times were exceedingly bad. 
There were no more morning pieces among them, 
and the porridge was always less than enough. 
It was observed, however, that, in the midst of 
their distresses, Willie got in a large stock of 
meal, and that his sister had begun to bake as 
if she were making ready for a wedding. The 
children were wonderfully interested in the 
work, and watched it to the end,—when lo! to 
their great and joyous surprise, Willie began 
and divided the whole baking amongst them. 
Every member of his congregation got a cake. 
There were some who had little brothers and 
sisters at home who got two ; and from that day 
forward, till times got better, none of Willie’s 
young people lacked their morning piece. The 
neighbors marvelled at Willie. To be sure, 
much of his goodness was a kind of natural 
goodness ; but certain it was, that, independent- 
ly of what it did, it took an inexplicable de- 
light in the Bible and in religious meditation ; 
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and all agreed that there was something strange- 
y puzzling in the character of “the poor lost 
ad.” 

We have alluded to Willie’s garden. Never 
was there a little bit of ground better occupied. 
It looked like a piece of rich needlework. He 
had got wonderful flowers, too,—flesh-colored 
carnations streaked with red, and roses of a rich, 
golden yellow. Even the commoner varieties 
—auriculas and anemones, and the party-col- 
ored polyanthus—grew better with Willie than 
with anybody else. A Dutchman might have 
envied him his tulips, as they stood, row above 
row, on their elevated beds, like so many sol- 
diers on a redoubt; and there was one mild, 
dropping season in which two of these beautiful 
flowers, each perfect in its kind, and of differ- 
ent colors, too, sprang apparently from the 
same stem. The neighbors talked of them as 
they would have talked of the Siamese twins; but 
Willie, though it lessened the wonder, was at 
pains to show them that the flowers sprang 
from different roots, and that what seemed 
their common stem was in reality but a green, 
hollow sheath, formed by one of the leaves. 
Proud as Willie was of his flowers,—and, with 
all his humility, he could not help being some- 
what proud of them,—he was yet conscien- 
tiously determined to have no miracle among 
them, unless, indeed, the miracle should chance 
to bea true one. It was no fault of Willie’s 
that all his neighbors had not as fine gardens 
as himself. He gave them slips of his best 
flowers—fiesh colored carnation, yellow rose, 
and all. He graffed their trees for them, too, 
and taught them the exact time for raising 
their tulip-roots, and the best mode of preserv- 
ing them. Nay, more than all this, he devoted 
whole hours at times to give the finishing 
touches to their parterres and borders, just in 
the way a drawing-master lays in the last shad- 
ings and imparts the finer touches to the land- 
scapes of a favorite pupil. All seemed im- 
pressed with the unselfish kindliness of his dis- 
position ; and all agreed that there could not be 
a warmer-hearted man or a more obliging 
neighbor than Willie Watson, “ the poor lost 
lad.”’ 

Everything earthly must have its last day. 
Willie was rather an elderly than an old map, 
and the child-like simplicity of his tastes and 
habits made people think of him as younger 
than he really was. But his constitution, never 
a strong one, was gradually failing; he lost 
strength and appetite ; and at length there came 
a morning on which he could no loner open 
his shop. He continued to creep out at noon, 
however, for a few days after, to enjoy himself 
among his flowers, with only the Bible for his 
companion ; but in a few days more he had de- 
clined so much lower, that the effort proved 
too much for him, and he took to his bed. 
The neighbors came flocking in. All had be- 
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gun to take an interest in poor Willie; and 
now they had learned that he was dying, and 
the feeling had deepened immensely with the 
intelligence. They found him lying in his neat 
little room, with a table, bearing the one be- 
loved volume, drawn in beside his bed. He 
was the same quiet, placid creature he had 
ever been,—grateful for the slightest kindness, 
and with a heart full of love for all,-—full to 
overflowing. He said nothing of the Kirk, and 
nothing of the Baptists ; but earnestly did he 
urge on his visitors the one master truth of 
revelation :—O, to be secure of an interest in 
Christ! There was nothing else, he assured 
them, that would stand them in the least stead, 
when, like him, they came to die. As for 
himself, he had not a single anxiety. God, for 
Christ’s sake, had been kind to him during all 
the long time he had been in the world ; and he 
was now kindly calling him out of it. What- 
ever He did to him was good, and for his good ; 
and why, then, should he be anxious or afraid ? 
The hearts of Willie’s visitors were touched, 
and they could no longer speak or think of him 
as “the poor lost lad.” 

A few short weeks went by, and Willie had 
gone the way of all flesh. There was silence 
in his shop ; and his flowers opened their breasts 
to the sun, and bent their heads to the bee and 
the butterfly, with no one to take note of their 
beauty or to sympathize in the delight of the 
little winged creatures that seemed so happy 
among them, There was many a wistful eye 
east at the closed door and melancholy shutters, 
by thé members of Willie’s congregation ; and 
they could all point out his grave-—Hugh 
Miller. 


~~. 


From the Sunday-School Times. 
“UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION.” 


In no case do we see a more remarkable il- 
lustration of the truth which so many eavil at, 
of the “iniquity of the fathers being visited on 
their children,” than in the case of intemper- 
ate parents. 

A remarkable instance of this might be seen 
about thirty years ago, in an old New Engiand 
town. An old man of nearly one hundred 
years died in the@lace, who had always been 
in the habit of taking his daily glass, and had 
sweetened a portion for his little children as 
they grew up around him. Half of the old 
man’s large family of sons and forty of his 
descendants had he seen go down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave. One son, who had professed re- 
ligion, found the old taste too strong, was excom- 
municated, and lived for years a miserable 
drunkard. 

Near him lived another old neighbor, who 
was always a strong temperance man. Of his 
one hundred descendants all were temperate 
persons. Oh, what different legacies to hand 
down to one’s children’s children. Yet the 
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first was only a moderate drinker. Alas, that 
is no security. The children are quite sure to 
go a step farther. 

An old friend, who has for years retired from 
business, has mourned over the wreck of three 
sons whose prospects for life seemed very flat- 
tering. Established in business, with abun- 
dant capital, in a place where the old family 
name was known and honored, he hoped to see 
them take the position in society he and his 
brothers had held before them. But first the 
eldest, and then the second son, went down to 
drunkard’s graves, and the youngest bids fair 
to follow them. The secret of it all might 
have been found in the choice wine-cellar, 
which formed such an important part of the 
family mansion. Though but temperately in- 
temperate himself, they acquired the taste 
earlier, and without the restraints which pov- 
erty had thrown around their father’s boyhood 
and early manhood, their course was rapidly 
downward. 

Ah, teach your children, from their earliest 
years, to shun, as they would a viper, the most 
distant approaches to that fountain of fire. 
Guard them well from the many pleasant, 
flowery paths which lead so surely to it. Let 
your example and teachings point all in an op- 
posite direction, and you shall doubtless find 
that a covenant-keeping God will show his 
mercies of restrainiug grace to your descend- 
ants, down to the third and fourth generations. 


ee 
Testimony of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
concerning ASA WILLIAMS. 

“ The steps ofa good man are ordered by the 
Lord, and He delighteth in his way.”—Psautms 
XXxXVii. 23. 

When we contemplate the ways of God to 
man, and reflect upon His providences and His 
mercies, we are constrained to acknowledge that 
He doeth all things well, however trying some 
of His dispensations may seem. He hath a 
right to call His laborers from the field when 
He pleases, though it may seem, to our finite 
vision, a loss to the church and the world. 

Such have been our reflections upon the death 
of our beloved friend. We believe his “ record 
is on high,” yet, as the “memory of the just 
is blessed,” we believe it right to preserve a 
brief memorial of him. 

Asa Williams was the son of Richard and 
Sarah Williams, and was born in Jefferson 
county, Ohio, the 27th of Twelfth month, 1808. 
In childhood he was of a lively and cheerful 
disposition, and was preserved in innocence in 
an unusual degree. He manifested at an early 
age the benevolence that marked his life, in 
his kindness toward the brute creation, and his 
sympathy for human suffering. Yielding to the 
impressions of Divine Grace as he advanced in 
life, we find him well grounded in the faith and 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, as professed 
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by the Society of Friends. His opportunities 
for school education were very limited ; yet, hav- 
ing a retentive memory, he acquired more than is 
usual under the circumstances, and throughout 
life he viewed with interest the importance of a 
guarded and liberal education. At school, he 
was obedient to his teachers, and kind and cour- 
teous to his schoclmates of every grade. 

During 1834, he entered into the covenant of 
marriage with Edith Cadwalader, and soon re- 
moved and settled within the limits of this 
meeting. In his marriage relation, he was a 
loving and faithful companion—a tender, ex- 
emplary parent; in social life, a sincere and 
sympathizing friend—an upright, obliging and 
peaceful neighbor. And especially was his 
kindness shown to the oppressed people of co- 
lor. To these, he was a faithful and undaunt- 
ed friend. No matter how great the personal 
danger, his house was open to the fleeing bond- 
man, and those who had been emancipated 
gathered around him for protection and sup- 
port: and his time and subsistence were freely 
spent for their relief and improvement. It 
may truly be said of him, that he remembered 
“those in bonds as bound with them.” 

When travelling in slave States, he often 
plead the cause of the slave, and in some in- 
stances remonstrated with the slaveholder ; and, 
mainly through his influence, a large number 
of slaves were set free in North Carolina. 

He was diligent in the attendance of meet- 
ings, at home and abroad, devoting much time 
to this purpose, and for the promotion of truth 
and righteousness. 

As assistant companion to our late friend, 
Mary S. Watkins, he travelled extensively. In 
1851, he accompanied her on a visit to many 
of the meetings in Indiana, and, in 1852, to all 
of the meetings and some of the families of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, wherein they met with 
many trials and provings. During these visits, 
his voice was sometimes heard in exhortation, 
in family and private opportunities. In 1853, 
he was appointed to the station of elder, for 
which office his sound judgment, deep religious 
experience, and tender sympathy, eminently 
qualified him. During this and the following 
year, he again went, as companion to Mary S. 
Watkins, on a visit to the churches of Balti- 
more and North Carolina. 

His calm and dignified demeanor, seasoned 
with divine grace, contributed much to open 
the way for them to many in authority. In the 
spring of 1854 he accompanied this dear friend 
to Nashville, Tennessee, and to Alton, Illinois, 
where they visited the State prisons, and from 
theuce went to Iowa, where she finished her 
course, and laid down her life in the field of 
labor. 

In the winter of 1859, symptoms of pulmon- 
ary affection were apparent, but he was still 
able to attend to business, and cheerfully la- 
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bored for the support of his family, and for 
benevolent objects. Notwithstanding his im- 
paired health, in the spring of 1860 he accom- 
panied a minister to New York and New Eng- 
land Yearly Meetings, and many of the meet- 
ings constituting them. During this journey, 
his health somewhat improved; but after his 
return the following autumn, it again failed, and 
it now was evident that his stay on earth could 
not be long. He was able to attend meetings un- 
til within a few weeks of his death, and, when 
unable to assemble with us, his interest in our 
meetings continued. He often inquired of the 
family in regard to their liveliness and the tes- 
timonies borne. 

The disease now made rapid progress, and 
he was soon confined to his room. This did 
not prevent cheerfulness and pleasant conver- 
sation. He enjoyed the company of his friends 
to the last. Life still had its enjoyments, so- 
ciety its endearments; but all was now re- 
signed—cheerfully resigned—to the Great 
Giver, in whom was centered all his hopes. 
The theme of redeeming love—the plan of sal- 
vation, through the life, death and resurrection 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—was 
much dwelt upon. He seemed to have his 
conversation in heaven—evincing at different 
times a humbling sense of his own entire un- 
worthiness. 

After a religious opportunity in the family, 
wherein allusion was made to the good he had 
done, he seemed uneasy, saying, “I hope it 
will not hurt me ; I am nothing, and have done 
nothing—not one single thing—to claim ac- 
ceptance, but rely wholly upon the merits and 
mercies of a crucified and risen Lord”—re- 
peating the words of Paul, “ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but through 
His mercy He saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Near his last, he sent the following message 
to an absent brother: “Give my love to him, 
and tell him I often think of him in his west- 
ern home, with desires for his welfare. And 
as regards myself, I feel a comfortable hope 
that all will be well with me, and my desire is 
that we may all meet, an unbroken band, in 
heaven—not one shut out.” To a friend he 
said, “I wish thee to know that I have entire 
unity with thee, desiring that thou mayest be 
faithful to every known duty. The Blessed 
Master has a work for thee to do, and if thou 
art attentive to small intimations as well as 
those of greater magnitude, [ believe thou wilt 
find it so.” One of his family, alluding to the 
great loss his departure would be to them, met 
the feeling response, in his sweetly tender com- 
mendation of them to His care of whom it is 
promised, ‘‘ He will be a father to the father- 
less and the widow’s judge.” Cast all upon 
Him—you will be cared for. “His promises 
fail not.” When asked concerning his health, 
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he would reply, ‘“‘ Very comfortable, except my 
cough.” 

The shades of death now thickened around 
him, but his soul had arisen to that serene and 
unclouded atmosphere, where, all undimmed, 
the sun of righteousness shone brightly upon 
it. All was peace—all was quietness and as- 
surance; waiting, patiently waiting, until his 
change should come. He waited not long. 
His work is finished. The portals of death are 
passed—calmly, quietly, triumphantly passed. 
‘He has fallen asleep in Jesus.” He died on 
the 23d of First month, 1861, and was interred 
on the 26th. 
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WONDERFUL SCENERY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Fitz Hugh Ludlow,—who started last June 
for California by the overland route in company 
with Bierstadt, the celebrated landscape painter, 
who sought subjects for his pencil among the 
Rocky Mountains and in the great chain of the 
Sierra Nevada, as Church sought for subjects 
among the Andes—vwrites to the Evening Post 
of the marvellous scenery of the latter range : 

Since I wrote you, I have lain awe-struck for 
six weeks between the two grandest leaves of 
the Almighty’s album—those perpendicular 
white granite precipices which contain the 
wondrous Yo-Semite Valley. That I may not 
seem too self-assured, let me quote Bierstadt, 
who, after years spent in making Alpine color- 
studies, asserts that no-where in Switzerland, 
nor indeed throughout Europe, is there scenery 
whose grandeur for one moment can be held 
comparable with that of the Sierra Nevada in 
the Yo-Semite district. As we lay camped 
under the South (or Half) Dome—a sheer un- 
broken granite wall, one perpendicular mile in 
height, we heard from some English tourists 
who had spent months among the Himalayas, 
that neither these, Hindoo-Koosh, Dwahalag- 
hiri, nor Mount Everest, exhibited any such 
feature of rugged and abrupt sublimity as the 
peaks and precipices of the Yo-Semite. 

Again, since [ wrote youI have seen Lake 
Tahoe, which signifies “high water,” and jus- 
tifies its name by lying in a thus far fathomless 
rift in the very summit ridge of the Sierras— 
an astonishing body of water, so crystal clear 
that on still days its huge pavement blocks of 
granite send up their distinct white gleam, and 
show their perfect form from a depth of 70 
fathoms; fed by the tricklings of the snow 
which crowns its roseate circling peaks and 
ridges, without outlet save to Pyramid Lake, 
another self-contained mountain sea, still larger, 
30 miles long and 5 to 15 wide, and as I before 
said, thus far unfathomed in its central part by 
the longest plumb-lines. Imagine this vast 
fluid jewel, emerald along its shores, and over 
its depths the intensest sapphire which the hu- 
man eye ever rested on, lying close under the 





hatred and vengeance. 


limit of perpetual snow, at a distance of sev- 
eral thousand feet above the sea, and you will 
get some idea of the peerless vision which 
broke upon our eyes after half a day’s stage 
coach climb up the ziz-zag wrinkle on the Sier- 
ra’s precipitous face, known as “the road over 
the mountains,” from Carson Valley to the 
golden land of California. 
body to get first impressions of California 
which would make him admire her forever, I 
should bring him to the golden land from Car- 
son city. 


If I desired any- 


——_—___ -—~<en 


Endeavor to have the mastery of your tem- 


per, and be governed by reason, so as not only to 
avoid abuse to brutes, but to possess such cool- 
ness of mind and serenity of countenance as to 
bear to hear disagreeable things from your fel- 
low-men without anger, and agreeable ones 
without sudden bursts of joy. 
cause you feel a hasty rise of passion, resolve 
not to utter a word while you feel that emotion 
within you. 
nance as unmoved and as unembarrassed as 
possible. 
inconsistencies by giving way to anger. 
lence, or an answer in meekness or gentleness, 
the offending person will sooner be convinced 
of his error, than by a return of angry expres- 
sions. Passionate persons often make others 
unhappy, and themselves miserable. 
people when angry are not themselves. And 
therefore silence to passion is the best answer, 
and will frequently conquer what resistance 
inflames. 


If from some 


Determine to keep your counte- 


People are sometimes led into great 
By si- 


Indeed, 


————~--—— 
Never give the least place to the feelings of 
To revenge is mean. 
If any one has injured you, seek satisfaction by 


manifesting greater moderation than he who at- 


tacks you has of malice. By forgiving an of- 
fence you will in some measure disarm your 
enemy, and perhaps convert his eamity into 
friendship. Indeed, the Christian has but one 
mode of obtaining satisfaction, that of doing 
good to those who injure him. This is the 
most delicate, effectual, and only allowable re- 
taliation. He that pardons, feels a satisfaction 
as much above what vengeance affords as pleas- 
ure exceeds pain. 


ee 





To escape the accusation of being desirous to 
be thought learned, or passing for scholars, ab- 
stain from any display of your learning, how 
great soever it may be. Seek not to appear 
wiser or more learned than the company you 
are with. And whatever you converse about, 
let it be in an easy, natural, and unaffected 
manner. The manner of doing things is some- 
times more important than the things them- 
selves. If you have occasion to contradict 
anybody, or set them right from a mistake, 
avoid bluntly saying, “ That is not so ” “I 
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know better ;” but rather express a belief that 
it is a mistake or misinformation ; or ask the 
question, “Is it not thus, or so?” For though 
you may know a thing better than other peo- 
ple, yet it is displeasing to tell them so directly 
without something to soften it. And may you, 
who have this superior learning, or other useful 
qualifications, or possess riches or power, bear 
in mind that these can only render the posses- 
sor happy in proportion as he employs them to 
increase the happiness of others. They are in- 
struments in his hands: the wants and help- 
lessness of mankind are the objects to which 
they are to be applied. Of their use, an ac- 
count is to be rendered. To what end de- 
signed, how they have been used, and what 
reckoning awaits them, are solemn reflections. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1863. 


AID FRoM IowA To THE FREED PEOPLE.— 
Expensive and uncertain transportation has 
hitherto prevented Friends in Iowa from doing 
much to alleviate the sufferings of the Freed- 
people of the lower Mississippi. We learn 
that arrangements are now made with “The 
Western Sanitary Commission” at St. Louis, 
Missouri, by which a channel, to be relied upon, 
is opened for forwarding contributions of cloth- 
ing, bedding, &c., from Keokuk, Iowa. J. M. 
Hiatt, of the latter place, has kindly offered to 
act as receiving and forwarding agent at that 
point. The freight must be prepaid to Keokuk. 
Goods will then be forwarded, without expense 
to the donors, to the distributing agents of the 
Sanitary Commission. 
should be marked “ Western Sani- 
tary Commission, St. Louis, Missouri, care of 
J. M. Hiatt, Keokuk, Iowa.” 

On a corner of each box should be “ From 
[insert name of place,]” and “ For Freedmen ;” 
and the number of the box. 

A list of the contents of each box should be 
enclosed in the box, and a duplicate copy sent 
to the Sanitary Commission at St. Louis. This 
Commission has now turned its efforts almost 
exclusively to aiding the Freed-people. The 
President recently returned from a tour of in- 
spection on the Lower Mississippi. 

Contributions in money should be sent direct 
to “The Western Sanitary Commission, St. 
Louis, Missouri.” 


Boxes 
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LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.— 
Through the kindness of our friends, J. and H. 
E. Bean, we publish, this week, extracts from 
a letter recently received by them from Titus 
Coan, who has long been one of the most influ- 
ential missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. 
His views upon war and peace are especially 
valuable and interesting at the present time, as 
coming from one whose life is devoted to preach- 
ing the Gospel among thes heathen, and being 
a witness unto Christ “unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 

While at Honolulu, our friends met with the 
wife of Albert A. Sturges, a missionary on the 
Island of Ponape, one of the Micronesian 
group, situated near the Equator, about 2000 
miles south-west of the Hawaiian Islands. She 
was spending a year at Honolulu for the bene- 
fit of her health, after nearly ten years’ resi- 
dence on Ponape, where, in addition to the 
ordinary duties of a missionary’s wife, which 
are arduous and responsible, much of her time 
has been spent in the translation of portions 
of the New Testament. From a fund en- 
trusted by Friends’ First-day School in Cin- 
cinnati, to J. and H. E. Bean, to apply for the 
good of the heathen, they contributed towards 
the printing of that translation, and in allusion 
to this, A. A. Sturge writes to them :—“ You 
were generous in giving so liberally for the 
printing of she Gospel of John in the Pona- 
pean dialect. You would feel that your help 
was well given, if you could see how these 
natives read and value the book. We are 
pleased to find how well they understand it. 
We are printing Mark and a few hymns. I 
am sure you would enjoy the study of the 
habits and languages of these people, and still 
more would you love to tell them of the Friend 
of sinners. And what joy is like the joy of 
leading poor, perishing heathen to the Cross ? 
Our native Christians are doing pretty well— 
perhaps as well as we could expect. They are 
children, and very little ones, in knowledge; 
but we hope some of them are the children of 
God.” 

In reference to the school mentioned by 
Titus Coan, his wife writes :—“ The design of 
the school is to train Hawaiian girls into indus- 
trious, substantial women, who shall be able to 
live contentedly and honestly with small means; 
go on missions, if called on to do so, or become 
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wives of native pastors, when needed in that 
department. The parents furnish clothing, and 
Mr. Gulick (the teacher) thinks twenty-five 
dollars will cover the expenses of ‘poi’ and 
goat flesh (for food) for one girl a year. Such 
schools are greatly needed on all the islands. 
You know it is thought the females of these 
islands are behind the men in social advance- 
ment. This state of things is not because we, 
as a mission, have undervalued female education 
and influence, but because there has not been 
strength enough among the mission ladies to 
carry on so great a work, in addition to the 
rearing of their own families.” 

Two objects, presented in these letters, 
Friends may esteem it a privilege to aid : viz., 
the school for girls, and the printing of the New 
Testament in Micronesia. ‘“ Knowing, as we 
do,” writes Joe] Bean, “ nearly all the parties 
mentioned in connection with these labors of 
love, we have full confidence in the channel 
thus opened and presented, through which we, 
as a branch of the Christian Church, may extend 
the knowledge which God has blessed us with 
to those who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death. The Cincinnati First-day School has 
set an example [by sending fifty dollars to the 
school, besides the contribution to aid in print- 
ing at Ponape] which, I believe, others would 
be blessed in following. It would not fail to 
do us good, just in proportion to the interest 
awakened for others, and to the exercise of 
that love which ‘seeks to save that which 
was lost.’ ” 


—~—ter 





Diep, on the 27th of 10th month, 1863, at Iuka, 

Miss., Evan Day, son of William and Ann Day; a 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Morgan 
county, Indiana. By the tenor of his last letters to 
his parents, we have the comfortable hope that his 
end was peaceful. 
, on the 25th of 10th month, 1862, Joanna, 
daughter of William and Mary Jane Hunt, aged 5 
years, 2 months, and 21 days; a member of West 
Union Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 9th of 9th month last, Maris Men- 
DENHALL, wife of Richard C. Mendenhall, and daugh- 
ter of William and Elizabeth Wilkinson, aged 24 
years, 3 months, and 21 days; a member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

-—, in Northbridge, Mass., on the 11th inst., 
Jon. Mars, aged 86 years, and 7 months; an Elder 
of Uxbridge Monthly Meeting. It was the chief en- 
deavor of his whole life to be led and guided by 
that wisdom which comes from above, and his close 
was calm and peaceful. 

——, in Cumberland, R.I., on the 19th of 10th 
month, 1863, Joanna M. Prerce, wife of Willard 
Pierce, in tae 57th year of her age; an esteemed 





member of Providence Monthly Meeting. During 
her protracted illness, her mind was firmly staid on 
her Saviour as her only hope of salvation, and as 
she had endeavored to faithfully serve him through 
life, he did not forsake her in the approach of death, 
but through all her conflicts she found her Saviour 
near, while she felt her own unworthiness and entire 
dependence upon her Lord for a daily renewal of 
her strength to sustain her in that trying hour. To 
a friend who called to see her near her close, she 
said, that “the Lord was very kind to her many 
ways, and that He had made all her bed in her sick- 
ness, and sustained her spirit above the keen suffer- 
ing of the poor body.” She often expressed a de- 
sire that she might be preseryed in patience through 
all her suffering, and as she realized the near ap- 
proach of her close, she rejoiced in the full assur- 
ance of faith that a crown of glory awaited her, and 
quietly departed like one falling into a sweet sleep. 


Diep, Ist of 9th mo. last, Susannan Stout, widow 
of Solomon Stout; a member of Spring Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa, aged 67 years. After much 
suffering, which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
giving evidence of her unshaken confidence in a 
Saviour’s power and redeeming love, she passed 
quietly away. 

——, on the 21st of 8th month, 1863, Jonny, infant 
son of Charles and Helen A. Roberts, of Marietta, 
Iowa; a member of Bangor Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, on the 7th of the present month, Asna, 
wife of John Williams, in the 43d year of her age; 
a member of Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
She became united to the Society of Friends through 
convincement, and having lived a life of usefulness 
she died in the faith and the hope of the Christian ; 
the mother of a large family of children, she leaves 
them the legacy of a consistent example. 


——, on the 21st of 8th month, 1863qat Sugar 
Creek, Iowa, Lorine C., son of Benjamin and Sarah 
K. Haines, aged 1 year and 4 months. 


——, on the 8th of 9th month, 1863, at Sugar Creek, 
Iowa, ExizasetH Kenwortuy, daugbter of James 
and Lydia A. Kenworthy, aged nearly one year. 


, on the Ist of 9th mo. last, Ina Emrny, young- 





est daughter of Abiram and Nancy Lamb, aged 1° 


year, 4 months and 12 days. And onthe 30th of 
llth mo., Amanpa Eunice, daughter of Isom and 
Eliza A. Pearson, aged 1 year, 3 months, and 28 
days; both members of Winnesheik Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Iowa. 

, on the 28th of 10th mo. last, ZinpHa, wife of 
Charles Lindley, aged 36 years, 7 months, and 18 days; 
an esteemed member of Driftwood Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ind. Her disease, which was of a lingering nature, 
was attended at times with much bodily suffering, 
which she bore with patience and resignation, saying 
on several occasions before being confined to her bed, 
that she did not expect to live long, and that she 
saw nothing in her way, but trusted that the Lord 
would be with her through the dark valley and 
shadow of death, which we bave the consoling evi- 
dence she experienced, often expressing towards the 
close, that help was laid on one that was mighty. 








, in the town of Northeast, on the 14th inst., 
Warp W. Bryan, aged 56 years and 6 months; much 
esteemed as a useful citizen and as a member of 
Stanford Monthly Meeting. N.Y. His friends havea 
well grounded hope that his day’s work was done 
in the day-time, and that he is at rest. 


——, onthe 19th of 8th mo. last, at Memphis, 
Tenn., ALLEN Stupss, aged 31 years; a member of 
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Richland Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. The 
last few months of his life were spent in a floating 
hospital, near Vicksburg, Miss., where he was em- 
ployed in administering to the wants and relieving 
the distresses of the sick and suffering, until he 
himself became’a victim to disease. He was fa- 
vored in his last moments to experience sweet peace, 
and was permitted to look with an eye of faith, toa 
happier home in Heaven. 


Diep, on the 26th of 11th mo., 1863, Marra, wife 
of Amos Doan, in the 34th year ofher age; a member 
of Beech Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. She had 
for sometime apprehended that her life would not be 
long, and her friends have the consoling belief that 
when the summons came, her lamp was trimmed and 
burning. 


, near Bridgeport, Ind., on the 3d of 4th 
month last, Margery ParNneELL, wife of John Parnell, 
in the 42d year of her age; an exemplary member 
of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, near Bridgeport, Ind., 9th mo. 11th, 1863, 
Davip Wuirson, aged 94 years, 6 months, and 3 days; 
a valuable member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. This dear Friend removed with his wife 
from South Carolina, in the year 1805, and settled in 
Warren county, Ohio, where he endured the many 
toils and privations attendant on the settlement of 
a new and wilderness country; he was for many 
years a useful member and Elder of Cesar’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting, from the time of its establishment 
until his removal to Indiana, in the year 1835. After 
his eyesight and strength had failed, so that he was 
unable to attend meetings, his mind remained clear 
and bright; and he often expressed that he had en- 
deavored to live a Christian life, and to do unto 


others ashe would that they should do to him; 
that his day’s work was done; that it had been 
done in the day-time, and that he was only waiting 


to be relgised. He was thankful for the protection 
and care of his Heavenly Father extended to him 
through his long life, as well as for the many bles- 
sings he had received, both spiritual and temporal, 
and had full trust that there was a mansion pre- 
pared for him in the Father’s House. 
+6 
OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S 
REPORT. 


The Postmaster-General reports that during 
the last fiscal year the financial condition of his 
department has been one of unusual prosperity. 
The revenue has nearly equalled the expend- 
itures, the latter amounting to $11,314,206.84, 
and the former to $11,163,789.59. There is 
good reason to believe that the Department 
will be self-sustaining in a brief period of 
time. 

The whole number of post-offices existing 
on the 30th of June, 1863, was 29,047, being 
an increase on the preceding year of 172. 
830 offices have been established, and 658 have 
been discontinued. 

The number of special agents on June 30th, 
1863, was 16, with an aggregate salary of 
$26,500, and 387 route agents, at an aggregate 
salary of $289,260; also 45 local agents, at 
$27,342. Baggage masters in charge of ex- 
press mails have recaived $7,440. 

The total cost of trans-Atlantic mail steam- 
ship service was $332,184.80. This price 
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covered 132 round trips to various European 
ports. 

The Postmaster-General regrets to state that 
no progress has been made in negotiations for 
a new postal convention with Prussia, embrac- 
ing the States composing the German-Austrian 
Postal Union, on account of some obstacle pre- 
sented by Austria in regard to territorial 
transit charges. 

He renews his recommendation of March 8, 
1862, to the Postal Committees in Congress, 
that all private ships departing from the 
United States for foreign ports should be 
required, as a condition of clearance, to convey 
mails on such terms as may be allowed by 
Congress. 

During the year, the increased length of 
routes has been 5,585 miles, but the annual 
cost of mail transportation has decreased 
$113,258, or about 2 per cent. 

The value of stamps issued to postmasters 
during the year is $9,683,382; stamped letter 
envelopes, $734,821, and stamped newspaper 
wrappers, $20,545. The total value of these 
sold to the public was $9,624,529.62, being an 
excess over the previous year of $2,7 14,397.73. 

He requests additional legislation in respect 
to post-office thefts, and recommends that the 
stealing of stamps and letters be made a penal 
offence. 

Tue Deap Lerrer Orrice.—There has 
been a continued increase of letters containing 
money and other valuables. The number of 
dead letters covering deeds, bills of exchange, 
drafts, and other valuable papers, received, 
registered, and returned for delivery to the 
writers, was 8,332, with an aggregate nominal 
value of $1,544,277.81. Of these letters 
7,559 were delivered to the owners. iz 

Letters registered and mailed containing 
money, numbered 18,319. Of these 15,048, 
containing $63,627.72, were finally delivered. 

Sixteen thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
three letters of less value have been received, 
nearly 1,000 of which contained daguerreo- 
types, and were received and registered ; 
8,273 have been restorcd to the writers or 
senders. 

The Postmaster-General recommends that a 
postal money-order system be established to 
facilitate the transmission of small. sums 
through the mails, which he is confident would 
prove not only a great convenience to soldiers 
and citizens, but would almost entirely obviate 
the loss of this class of remittances. 

In regard to letters addressed to points in 
the rebellious States, the Postmaster-General 
says :—‘‘ By reason of the continued suspen- 
sion of regular postal communication with 
sections of the country under insurrectionary 
control, a considerable number of letters, 
amounting in the aggregate to 24,314, found 
their way, by various channels, to the Dead 
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Letter Office. Of this number 3,312 were of 
foreign origin, and were returned to the coun- 
tries where they originated. Those originating 
in loyal States were turned over to the military 
authorities, and after examination most of them 
sent by flag of truce to their destination. 

The Postmaster-General has instructed post- 
masters to forward to the Dead Letter Office, 
except in special cases, all letters remaining 
unclaimed one month after being advertised, 
instead of two months, as formerly. 

In conclusion, he asks the consideration of 
Congress to the revised code of laws submitted 
by him at the last session, which is mainly a 
digest of existing postal laws. 

peeencaiihiiiindanints 


Communicated for Friend’s Review. 
LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Emeratp Bower, Hiro, 9th mo. 21, 1863. 
JoEL AND Hannau E. Bean: 


My dearly beloved brother and sister,-—“‘We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” There is a 
holy union of hearts. There is the communion 
of saints. There are spiritual affinities, a fusion 
and blending of souls. 

We do remember your kind visit to our quiet 
and simple home, with true interest. Our in- 
tercourse was spiritual and joyful. It was a 
sincere pleasure to see you in our General 
Meeting at Honolulu, and we parted from you 
with much affection, and with a strong desire 
to meet you on the heavenly hills. 

‘““We now see through a glass darkly”’— 
dimly. We see shadows and images of truth, 
and beauty, and holiness. But this will not 
always be: Through faith, and patience, and 
prayer, and love, the clouds will pass off, the 
vail will be removed, the clear light will shine, 
we shall behold our Lord with open face, “ and 
be changed into his blessed image by the 
Spirit.” Zion’s watchmen and Zion’s sons and 
daughters will yet “see eye to eye,” and the 
joy of the church will “ be full,” when all the 
saints shall have been made perfect in love— 
that glorious attribute of God which out- 
weighs, outshines, and outlives all else in the 
redeemed. (1 Cor. 13). 

By strong and living faith we “ do enter into 
rest,” even now; and the “peace of God, 
which passeth understanding,” keeps “the 
mind and heart” of the faithful. “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee.” All this brother J. expe- 
rienced in his late illness. God was near. 
Jesus was present. “The everlasting arms 
were underneath.” Weakness was strength— 
pain, pleasure—death, “life and immortality.” 
These are paradoxes which none but the 
redeemed understand. No one can read the 
name in the “ white stone” but “he who re- 
ceives it.” How gently the good shepherd 


leads his sheep. How kindly and tenderly he 
cares for them. Sickness, pain, and sorrow 
have been the best medicines my great Physi- 
cian ever administered to me. 

You know my views and feelings on war. 
The present awful struggle in our dear country 
I recognize as a fact. And I see in it the 
hand and the gleaming sword of Jehovah. The 
cup of our country’s sins was full. The crimes 
of the nation went up to heaven. Justice 
could no longer forbear. God’s hand has taken 
“hold on vengeance,” and his wrath burns 
‘like devouring fire,” so that the whole land 
smokes and trembles under his indignation. 
These are facts. As to what the President 
and Government should do with such a bold, 
wicked, and beaven defying rebellion, I will 
not say. But this I will say, as one of the 
deepest convictions of my soul, that war, with 
its bleeding horrors, will never cease until the 
Church testifies against it by doctrine and prac- 
tice. Had all professing Christians taken truly 
Christian ground on the subject, in all ages, 
war would have ceased by necessity, in all 
Christendom, centuries ago. Had ministers 
and churches in the States, North and South, 
taught and practised as they should have done 
during the last fifty years, this direful rebellion 
would have been impossible. You see and 
understand this, and so do many others. But 
the multitude, even of ministers of the Gospel, 
and of professed disciples of our meek and 
peaceful Saviour, do not, and cannot see this 
truth. Their eyes are closed to this light ; and 
this awful thunderbolt of Jehovah which has 
fallen upon the land with its blazing lightning, 
only stuns their hearing, and blinds them the 
more. While we reason that war is unchristian 
and wicked, and that Christ’s disciples should 
set themselves as a moral rampart against it, 
they reason exactly opposite, 7. e., that war 1s 
necessary and unavoidable, and that nations 
and Christians should expect it and prepare for 
it; and that all who refuse to teach and to do 
so are stupid and unpatriotic fanatics. And 
this war is to them a sure proof of the sound- 
ness of their reasoning, and the correctness of 
their position. 

Peace men cannot be heard just now. “The 
righteous shall keep silence in that day, for it 
is an evil day.” You suffer for conscience 
sake, but let me say, “In your patience, possess 
ye your souls.” ‘This storm will pass, and the 
glorious sun will again break forth from the 
murky and sanguinary clouds which obscure it, 
and shine upon this sin-cursed world. Truth 
will shine forth as the light, and love and peace 
will outlive wars and malice. ‘The God of 
Peace,” and “the Prince of Peace,” will yet 
reign in the hearts of men, and “ the Gospel 
of Peace” shall be proclaimed by the “ mes- 
sengers of peace” to all nations ; and these joy- 
ful tidings, this glad message, “ Peace on earth, 
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earth shall rest and rejoice. 
You mention that M. S. purposes to send 
us $50 for the education of a native female. 


Many thanks. It is opportune, and of the 
Lord. 





We have just commenced a small} subject to the laws of God. 


good will to men,” shall take effect, and the!statutes of the law. When this people ha 


grown sufficiently numerous and strong, under 
a rigorous bondage of four hundred years, it 
was required to separate them from the 
powers of the earth, that they might become 
A deliverer must 


school for females at Kau, about 70 miles south | be provided, and Moses is raised up, in whose 
of Hilo, on this island, and we are sending aj heart lived an inherent zeal for the cause of 


few girls there to be trained for usefulness. 
Love to all your brethren and sisters in the 
Lord. 
Your true friend and brother in Christ, 
Titus Coan. 


0 


Communicated for Friend’s Review. 


THE ‘‘ BURNING BUSH.”’—Exodus iii. 2. 


This subject, like many others in the Bible, 
may be viewed from different points, any one 
of which presents an aspect so exalted and sub- 
lime that the finite understanding of man is 
overwhelmed, and all his energies overpowered 
and laid low. Different minds, with different 


his kindred. Yet something more was want- 
ing; for, when he thought, by his own effort, 
to prove himself the instrument by which the 
Lord would set the bondmen free, he failed, 
and fled disappointed to a foreign land. He 
had not yet come to the “ Burning bush.” He 
had not yet trodden “ Holy ground.” 

While he led his flocks in Midian, the cho- 
sen people groaned. The Lord heard their 
cries; in them the nations of the earth must 
be blessed. The redeeming process must go 
on. The people must be free. The Redeemer 
must prepare, and instruct his leader. But 
how? He might appear in a pillar of cloud; 
He might appear in the foria of an armed man 


sources of information, and different degrees of} as he afterwards did to Joshua; or, he might 


attention bestowed, will differ in ideas as well 
as trains of thought. 

But aside from all labored comments, all spec- 
ulations of fancy, and the inroads of science, 
the fact recorded in the text simply stands alone 
in its grandeur as an incident in the general 
history of a process to redeem a fallen race. 
As such we receive it: and, sending a thought 
far back through “chaos and old night,” we 
fasten our minds upon one who is as a “ Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ;” who 
declares of himself,—‘ The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old ;” and of whom it is declared, that— 
“In the beginning was the Word,’—“ and 
without him was not anything made that was 
made.” For in the creation the “ Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters,” the 
same who is the Son of God, “whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the worlds.” Butamong all his mighty 
works, man, the noblest and the last, was the 
first to be marred by an opposing power and 
rendered useless in the paradise of God. The 
creative Energy, Spirit, or Word of God, had 
now to become recreative, revolutionary, recon- 
structive ; and in exercising the office of Re- 
deemer, his course is marked by the employ- 
ment of means that are in wisdom adapted to 
the end. He is not dealing with an inert mass 
of chaos, but laboring to restore a disrupted 
moral harmony. He is not framing a universe, 
but is seeking to compose the disorganized con- 
dition of a race undone. That race, to be re- 
stored, must be preserved ; and from the death 
of Abel up through centuries of darkness and 
the terrors of a drowning world, a remnant is 
in safety conducted, from whose descendants is 













chosen a people to receive from heaven the! within; and however righteous they may be- 


appear in shining raiment as when transfigured 
in the Mount. But he is the Saviour of men; 
the Restorer of the divine life and light which 
had been lost in the fall. ‘In Him was life ” 
as well as “ light;” he comes down enrobed in 
these blending attributes, and they are livingly 
taught in the wondrous ‘symbol of the burning 
bush. 

Sometimes by the expression of wings, we are 
to understand beams, or rays of light, as when 
the Psalmist speaks of taking to himself the 
‘wings of the morning.” 

In this flaming bush who does not see the 
Sun of Righteousness rising with healing in his 
wings ;—a “ tree whose leaves are for the heal- 
ing of the nations;—a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, the glory of his people Israel ? 

Moses is now shown that the final issue of 
the work in progress, lies beyond the simple 
deliverance of a people from the iron yoke of 
bondage, He is shown that it is nothing short 
of an ultimate emancipation of an entire race 
from the power of the serpent who has stamped 
his curse upon the human soul ; and the divine 
control over all satanic power, is exemplified in 
changing a staff, first into a serpent, then from 
a serpent back into a staff. Having thus shown 
his powtr over the author of sin, this Saviour 
of men discloses his regenerating influence 
upon sin itself, and his ability to heal the mal- 
ady within. For no sooner does Moses, at his 
bidding, withdraw his hand from the region of 
his heart, than it is found to be “ leprous as 
snow.” Here is one of the richest gems in the 
casket of Bible truths. He that would have 
clean hands must have a pure heart. How- 
ever gross may be the wickedness of men, all 
must be referred to the corrupting agency 
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come, however pure in life, and however excel- 
lent may be their deeds of virtue and benevo- 
lence, all is still referable to the renovating 
Power that operates upon the inner man. From 
his bosom Moses once more withdraws his hand, 
and behold it is restored; it is made clean. 
The principle upon which the great I AM has 
based his plan of redemption, is now revealed, 
and when He who thus “dwelt in the bush” 
afterward ‘ took flesh,” he ever taught his fol- 
lowers to “‘make the inside clean.” 

By faith in these signs an oppressed people 
threw off Pharaoh’s galling chains. By faith in 
the great truths which these signs disclose, a 
sin-bound race may “ be delivered from the bon- 
dage of corruption, and brought into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” Trace the 
history of Moses, and see. Begin with the 
weeping babe in his little ark among the reeds 
of the Nile. Mark his career through a long 
sojourn in the palace of a king, filling his soul 
with the luxuries of life, and his mind with 
the learning of the great. No earthly joy that 
his heart does not feel; no earthly splendor 
that his eye does not see; yet he ‘ chooses 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.” He changes his course in life; still 
is he human. His path is one of mingled good 
and ill. Through many fears and temptations ; 
through many trials and disappointments ; 
through many changes, at last he comes to the 
“‘ burning bush.” A new field of labor is open 
before him; but strength is promised. He be- 
gins his work, and during the remainder of his 
life, an incessant draft is made upon the powers 
of his body and his mind. He has nights with- 
out sleep; days without food; long marches 
through glens and over mountains; through 
the gloomy wilderness and the desert waste. 
He writes books and composes songs; now is 
he rejoiced ; now is he troubled. Sometimes 
his people call for water; sometimes they cry 
for bread. In one moment they praise him, in 
another they deride him. His patience is 
taxed ; his temper gives way ; his courage fails, 
but the great 1 AM, whom he found in the 
bush, is ever ready with his healing balm. On 
he goes through appalling scenes of danger, 
and exhausting seasons of trial and fatigue. 
And when at last he comes to the close of his 
life, which has been one of ardent labor and 
consuming care, his eye is “ not dimmed nor 
his natural force abated.” THis time has come 
to die; and vow let us see if the quickening 
power that sustained him in the conflicts of 
life, is really able to heal his soul from the 
leprosy of sin and give it a triumph over “Satan, 
death, hell and the grave.” He dies in the 
land of Moab, and we hear no more of him for 
over fifteen hundred and eighty years, when a 
door is opened in heaven, and on a high moun- 
tain-in the plain of Esdraelon, three men see 


him and Elias, talking with Him who once ap- 
peared in a burning bush nearly two thousand 
years before. 

How changed is Moses now! No toilsome 
journies; no sore feet from treading stony 
paths; no hunger; no thirst; no voice of an- 
ger; no enemy to cast astone; no fear; no 
dread; no pain; no groans; no tears. The 
disrupted harmony is restored, the disorganized 
condition of soul is composed, and smoothly 
blended with the harmony of the “Saints 
in light.” Where is the Serpent now? 
Where is his victory? He battled with Moses 
for the space of a hundred and twenty years 
on earth, and failed at last. The good man 
meekly bore these few years of trial, and gained 
a legacy of unfading bliss. Was he not wise 
to choose affliction, rather than the transient 
pleasures of sin? Would not all do well to 
“turn aside” from the vanity of life, and 
learn that there is a healing balm for the sin- 
smitten soul? As Moses was saved, so may 
all men be saved. Their lifetime of conflictmay 
not be as long, but their joy may be as pure 
and as lasting as his. There is a “ penny” for 
all, and all may rejoice in the blessing of Him 
“who dwelt in the bush.” B.. GAs 
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HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM. 


It is one of the most remarkable things con- 
nected with the immense trade suddenly spring- 
ing up from the distillation of our coal oil, that 
while the existence of oil springs has been known 
from the most remote antiquity, the knowledge 
should never have been turned to any great 
practical purposes until our own times. Nothing 
will show more completely the value of that 
sort of practical education and intelligence 
which is common in America, than this simple 
fact. Here is a substance which the oldest 
naturalists of the world, such as Pliny, have 
written upon, which Tacitus and Vitruvius have 
both mentioned, yet which never was turned to 
any practical utility of moment until within a 
few years, by a gentleman (Colonel Drake) 
from Connecticut. 

The oldest allusion to it probably is in Deut. 
32: ‘* He made him to suck o7/ out of the flinty 
rock.” At least it is well known that in the 
thicker and more resinous form of solid bitamen 
it is found in quantities on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and for thousands of years has been 
called “ Jews’ pitch” on this account. Strange 
to say, Herodotus mentions a spring of this 
sort of oil in one of the Ionian Isles recently re- 
linquished by the British government, no doubt 
as ignorant of its value as the Mexicans were 
of the gold of California. But for more than 
two thousand years, in the Island of Zante, that 
oil spring has been flowing and known in his- 
tory, its val/we alone unknown. At Agrigentum, 
in Sicily, the petroleum was collected and used 
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in lamps before the Christian Era, as asubstitute 
for oil. This has been the case also, for ages 
past, in Burmah, near Rangoon, and now higher 
up the river Irrawaddy very large springs are 
being discovered. At Bakoo, on the Caspian, 
from the most remote ages, this oil has been 
worshipped, but never turned to any practical 
account of consequence, and certainly never 
developed as within the past five years by 
Awericans, although it seems that about three 
million franes’ worth have been annually sold 
to Persia. 

In Parma and Modena oil wells have been 
dug for the last two hundred years. But as no 
methods of purifying these oils have been 
adopted, they have never risen to much value. 

In Pennsylvania, while the French occupied 
Fort Duquesne, opposite Pittsburg, the Com- 
mander wrote to General Montcalm of attending 
a meeting of Indians on Oil Creek, which at 
night was suddenly lighted up by setting fire 
to the oil floating on the surface of the lake, 
just after the manner of the fire worshippers on 
the Caspian. 

In Ohio, in boring for salt springs, a vein of 
this oil was struck, and as early as 1828, in the 
American Journal of Science, it was predicted 
that this sort of oil would be valued some day 
for lighting the streets of the cities of Ohio. 
Yet it was not till 1858, Colonel Drake, of 
Hartford, bored for oil, taking the hint, no 
doubt, from the above accidental result of 
boring because others were making oil by dis- 
tillation from the coal. Four or five years 
before this, a Mr. Young, in England, had 
distilled some of this sort of oil, that had exuded 
in the coal pits, but the supply giving out, had 
taken out a patent for distilling the cannel coal. 
This had been done successfully in this country, 
but of course from the moment of the dis- 
covery of this method of getting the raw oil, 
the whole of that business was superseded. 

Now the country surrounding this discovery 
is rapidly becoming one of the most populous 
and wealthy in the interior of the State, rail- 
roads are being built to carry the oil, and our 
cities are being built up by the trade and re- 
finement of it.— Phil. Ledger. 


THE PILGRIM. 
































“ The way is dark, my Father! cloud on cloud 

Is gathering quickly o’er my head ; and loud 

The thunders roarabove me. See, I stand 

Like one bewildered. Father, take my hand, 

And through the gloom lead safely home thy child. 


“The day goes fast, my Father! and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions. Fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. O Father, take my hand, 

And from the night lead up to light thy child. 


“The way is long, my Father! and my soul 

Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal, 

While yet I journey through this weary land. 

Keep me from wandering! Father, take my hand: 
Quickly and straight lead to heaven’s gate thy child. 


“ The path is rough, my Father! many a thorn 
Has pierced me; and my weary feet are torn, 
And, bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my band, 
Then, safe and blest, lead up to rest thy child. 


“ The throng is great, my Father! many a doubt 
And fear and danger compass me about, 

And foes oppress mé sore. I cannot stand 

Or go alone. O Father, take my hand, 

And through the throng lead safe along thy child. 


“ The cross is heavy, Father! I have borne 

It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 

And fainting spirit rise to that blessed land 

Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand, 
And, reaching down, lead to the crown thy child.” 


‘The way is dark, my child, but leads to light ; 

I would not have thee always walk by sight. 

My dealings now thou canst not understand : 

1 meant it so; but I will take thy hand, 

And through the gloom lead safely home my child. 


“ The day goes fast, my child! but is the night 
Darker to me than day? In me is light: 

Keep close to me, and every spectral band 

Of fears shall vanish. I will take thy hand, 
And through the night lead up to light my child. 


“ The way is long, my child! but it shall be 

Not one step longer than is best for thee, 

And thou shalt know at last, when thou shalt stand 
Close to the gate, how I did take thy hand, 

And quick and straight led to heaven’s gate my child. 


“The path is rough, my child! but oh, how sweet 
Will be the rest when weary pilgrims meet, 

When thou shalt reach the borders of that land 

To which [ lead thee as I take thy hand, 

And, safe and blest, with me shall rest my child. 





Never say a word that can be construed as 
fishing for applause. Do not imagine that any- 
thing you can say respecting yourself will 
either varnish your defects or add lustre to 
your perfections. Indeed, discreet, well-educa- 
ted persons rarely find opportunity to speak 
much of themselves ; they are better employed. 
Those who speak little of themselves, but who 
set other people’s merit in its true light, make 
a favorable impression upon the minds of their 
hearers, and acquire their love and esteem. 
They who are less anxious to obtain the appro- 


bation of others than to merit it, generally-do 
both. 


“The throng is great, my child! but at thy side 
Thy Father walks! then be not terrified, 

For I am with thee—will thy foes command 

To let thee freely pass; will take thy hand, 

And through the throng lead safe along my child. 


“ The cross is heavy, child! yet there is One 

Who bore a heavier for thee : my Son :— 

My Well Beloved ; with him bear thine and stand 
With him, at last, and from thy Father’s hand, 
Thy cross laid down, receive thy crown, my child!” 


H. N. C. 
Oroomian, Persia. 


—WN. Y. Observer, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fortian [yre.uicence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 8th inst. The question of the European 
Congress does not appear to be decided. The 
French journals condemn the refusal of England to 
join in such a Congress, but it is said to have given 
general satisfaction in Germany. 
Diplomatique of Paris gives the substance of the 
Austrian reply. 
part of the treaty of Vienna in 1815 the French 
Government considers defective, and what altera- 
tions it desires. 
the present state of uneasiness, the Austrian Govern- 
ment fears that if it were necessary to make Europe 


pass through a fresh transformation, the remedy 


would be worse than the disease. 


Great Brirarn.—The decision in the Alexandra 


case was not given, as expected, on the 7th, and can- 
not now be made known until the 11th of next month. 


The two steam rams built at Glasgow for the 


rebels are said to have been purchased by the Rus- 
sian Government. 


The death of the Earl of Elgin, Governor-General 


of India, and formerly Governor-General of Canada, 
was announced. Sir John Lawrence had been 
appoivted to succeed him in India, 

A great storm, which occurred on the 3d, caused 
much damage both on sea and land, and many lives 
were lost by shipwreck. 


France.—The Minister of Finance, Fould, had 
made his annual statement, It announces a de- 
ficiency of 972,000,000 francs (nearly $200,000,000), 
and that a loan of $60,000,000 will be necessary. 
The cost of the Mexican expedition to the end of 
this year will amount to $40,000,000. 


GermMany AND Denmark.—The Paris papers ex- 
pressed a hope that the danger of a general war on 
account of the Duchies is averted for the present. 
Conciliatory dispatches for foreign governments had 
been sent from Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort; but 
great agitation continued in Germany. The Prus- 
sian Prime Minister read in the Chamber of Deputies 
a declaration on the subject to the following effect: 
That the non-fulfiiment by Denmark of her obliga- 
tions under the treaties of 1851-2 had placed Prussia 
and Austria ia a position to free themselves from the 
London treaty of 1852, and they had therefore come 
to an understanding that the Federal execution in 
Holstein should be forthwith carried out, and had 
made the necessary military arrangements for the 
purpose. A similar declaration was made by the 
Austrian Prime Minister in the Reichsrath, or Aus- 
trian Parliament. The Danish Council of State is 


said to have resolved to regard any occupation of 


Holstein by German troops as a declaration of war. 
The latest reports are that the King of Denmark has 
recalled the “regal patent” of the 3d month last, 
which had been made the pretext for the threatened 
‘‘ Federal execution.” He issued a proclamation on 
the 6th inst. to the people of Holstein, asserting his 
claims, and his duty and determination to maintain 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy, and express- 
ing a hope that Holstein will be contented with the 
constitutional freedom which is granted it, and that 
the troubles will soou end. Copenhagen journals state 
that all the officials in the Duchy of Schleswig have 
taken the oath of allegiance to King Christian, and 
the majority of the municipal councils have sent 


deputations to congratulate him on his accession to 
the throne. 


Domestic.—In the loyal Legislature of Virginia, 
now in session at Alexandria, the Senate, on the 18th, 
passed a bill to provide for the election of delegates 


The Memorial 


It expresses a wish to know what 


While recognizing and deploring 





to a convention to alter and amend the State Con- 
stitution so as to abolish slavery in the counties ex. 
cepted from the President’s Proclamation. Another 
bill for the same object was pending in the other 
House, and from the two a committee of conference 
has prepared a bill, which passed the Legislature 
on the 21st. It provides for an election on the 21st 
prox., at which loyal citizens who have not assisted 
the rebels since the first of this year shall be entitled 
to vote, and any voter who has not adhered to the 
rebels since the lst of 9th mo., 1861, may be elected 
to the Convention, which shall meet on the 13th of 
2d mo. next. 

A convention has framed a State Constitution for 
Nevada, which is to be voted on by the people, on 
the 17th of next month, and under which admission 
into the Union is sought. It declares that every 
citizen owes paramount allegiance to the Federal 
government. Among other provisions, neither the 
Legislature nor the people are permitted to create a 
State debt exceeding $300,000, but $3,000,000 in 
bonds may be issued to aid in the construction of 
the Pacific railroad. . 

The necessary papers have been issued from the 
Treasury Department, for the establishment, at New 
Orleans, of a National Bank, with a capital of $500,- 
000, under the National Currency act. 

A case is now pending before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, presenting the following features. A person 
sued another upon a bond. He was offered legal 
tender notes and refused to take them. The case 
was brought before a Court in New York, and a de- 
cision was there given against the constitutionality 
of the act of Congress, which declares certain notes 
legal tender. An appeal was taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the State, and the decision was reversed. 
The matter was then brought before the U.S, Su- 
preme Court by writ of error. That Court, on the 
21st, dismissed the writ of error, on the ground that 
the decision of the State Court of New York havin 
been in favor of the constitutionality of the law, the 
Supreme Court has no jurisdiction to revise that 
decision. The question come before that Court 
by appeal or writ of error from the judgment of 
an interior U. S. Court. 

Large Union meetings have been held in different 
parts of Arkansas, at some of which resolutions 
have been passed, endorsing the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, and advocating the calling of a 
State convention to re-organize the State govern- 
ment without slavery. 

The steamer Chesapeake, the taking of which by 
some of the passengers was mentioued last week, 
was recaptured on the 17th inst. in Sambro harbor, 
20 miles from Halifax, Nova Scotia, by one of the 
U. S. vessels which had been sentin pursuit. The 
government of that province, it is stated had previ- 
ously issued orders for the arrest of the pirates. All 
but three of the crew escaped to shore on the ap- 
proach of the pursuers. The vessel and prisoners 
were taken to Halifax, and delivered to the author- 
ities there, but the prisoners were rescued by a 
mob, including many prominent citizens, and car- 
ried off in a boat, it is not known whither. At the 
last accounts, they had not been re-arrested. 


Military Affairs. On the 14th, the rebel Gen. 
Longstreet, in north-eastern Tennessee, divided his 
forces, ang made attacks on the U. 8S. troops at two 
points, Bean’s Station and Kelly’s Ford. At the lat- 
ter, the Union forces are reported to have been com- 
pelled to fall back, with a loss of 150 or 200. At 
the other, the attack appears to have failed. Gen. 
Foster has arrived at Knoxville, and taken the com- 
mand. The railroad is in operation south from 
Knoxville to Loudon, from which place navigation 
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is open to Chattanooga. Telegraphic communica- 
tion is also kept up between the two places. 


Rebel troops attacked Port Gibson, Indian Terri- 
tory, on the 17th inst., but were repulsed. An at- 
tack on Little Rock is said to be threatened. 


At Charleston, a recent storm is reported to have 
washed away many of the obstructions which had 
been placed by the rebels in the channel. In the 
same gale, the monitor Weehawken, one of the 
blockading fleet, foundered at its anchorage, and 
thirty of the crew were drowned. 


Conaress.—Several bills were introduced in the 
Senate during the week, among which were the fol- 
lowing : by Lane, of Kansas, prohibiting traffic in 
gold, silver or foreign exchange, for speculative pur- 
poses ; granting public lands to the People 8 Pacific 
Railroad by the northern route; extending the time 
in which the States may avail themselves of the 
grant of land for agricultural and industrial colleges ; 
to satisfy the claims of American citizens for 
French spoliations; to grant land to citizens of 
Kansas, as an indemnification for losses suffered 
during the present rebellion; a bill for the relief of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, providing that the 
President may, at the request of any of them whois 
over 70 years of age, place his name ona retired 
list, his compensation to be from $4,000 to $6,000, 
according to the length of his previous service ; one 
authorizing the President to negotiate treaties with 
certain Indians in Oregon; and one to provide for 
the instruction of youth in primary schools, in the 
District of Columbia, outside of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. A resolution, offered by 


Sumner, of Mass., was adopted, directing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to consider the expediency of pro- 


viding by law forthe appointment of commissioners 

_ to revise the public statutes of the United States, 
simplify, correct and arrange them, and report them 
thus improved to Congress for its final action. The 
joint resolution of thanks to Gen. Grant and his 
army was adopted; as were also a resolution of in- 
quiry, relative to the treatment, by the rebels, of 
prisoners from Kansas regiments ; and a resolution 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to communicate 
to the Senate all official papers, relating to certain 
specified naval actions. A message was received 
from the President, on the 17th, communicating a 
letter addressed to him by a commiitee, represent- 
ing several Freedmen’s Aid Societies, and submit- 
ting the subject to Congress, as one demanding 
their attention. A resolution offered by Sumner, of 
Mass., for adding to the rules of the Senate, one re- 
quiring Senators, before eutering on their duties, to 
take the oath of allegiance prescribed for public 
officers by the act of 7th mo., 1862, was debated on 
the 18th and 21st, on a motion to postpone, without 
arriving at any conclusion. 


The House on the 15th adopted resolutions refer- 
ring the different parts of the President’s Message to 
the appropriate committees ; and so much as relates 
to the duty of the United States to guarantee to 
each State a republican form of government, and to 
those states in which the government has been 
abrogated or overthrown, to a special committee of 
nine members, who shall report the bills necessary 
to carry into effect this duty. The part of the Mes- 
sage relating to emigration was referred to a select 
committee of five. The Committee of Ways and 
Means reported, during the week, the Pension Bill, 
which was passed, a bill for the support of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and the Consular and 
Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, and one appropriating 
$700,000 for carrying into effect the act for the pay 
of bounty and pensions in the Western Department. 
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The following resolutions, among others, were 
adopted : censuring the treatment by the rebels of 
the Union prisoners in Richmond, as wanton cruelty ; 
instructing the Committee on Roads and Canals to 
inquire into the expediency of constructing a canal 
around the rapids in the Mississippi river, commenc- 
ing at Keokuk, Iowa; instructing the Military Com- 
mittee to inquire into the facts as to alleged inhuman 
treatment by the rebels of wounded soidiers on the 
battle field and prisoners ; instructing the same com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of amending 
the Enrolment Act, to make the right of aged or in- 
firm parents to select a son for exemption depend on 
their being dependent on such son’s labor for sup- 
port; instructing the Committee on Roads and 
Canals to inquire into the expediency and necessity 
of constructing and enlarging the northern canals 
necessary to connect the Hudson and Mississippi 
with the great lakes, and the expediency of improv- 
ing the upper rapids of the Mississippi, commencing 
at Davenport ; and calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for documents showing the practical oper- 
ation of the reciprocity treaty. A resolution declar- 
atory of the intent and meaning of the act of 3d 
month last, relative to the habeas corpus, providing 
that the suspension of the writ does not apply to 
any case arising in consequence of any action on 
the part of a State Government to compel its citi- 
zens to render military service for the State, 
though the commander of such State militia may 
be also commander, under Federal authority, of the 
Federal forces in such State, was introduced by Loan, 
of Mo., and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
A series of resolutions offered by Harrington, of 
Ind., in reference to the suspension of the habeas 
corpus, denying the right of Congress to confer on 
the President power for such suspension in the loyal 
States, opposing his assumption of such power, and 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to report a bill 
to protect the rights of persons, in accordance with 
these declarations, was rejected, by a vote of 89 to 
67. A preamble and resolution, by Edgerton, of 
Ind., in opposition to the conditions of amnesty and 
re-establishment of State governments in the rebel 
States imposed by the President’s proclamations, 
asserting that the maintenance of the constitu- 
tional rights of Congress and of the States is essen- 
tial to the balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of the Union depend, and denouncing, 
as the gravest of crimes, the invasion and occupa- 
tion by armed force of any State, under the pretext 
or for the purpose of coercing the people to modify 
or abrogate any of their laws or domestic institu- 
tions that are consistent with the Constitution of 
the United States, were laid on the table; yeas, 90, 
nays, 66. Resolutions by Smith, of Ky., in favor of 
& vigorous prosecution of the war, against any ar- 
mistice, intervention or other peace proposition so 
long as rebels remain in arms, and asserting the 
duty of Congress to pass all necessary bills for sup- 
plying men and money, and of the people to render 
all the aid in their power to the government in crash- 
ing the rebellion, were adopted on the 17th; the 
first by 90 yeas to 64 nays; the second by 152 yeas 
tol nay. A resolution was offered on the 21st, by 
Miller, of Pa., requesting the President to instruct 
those having charge of the exchange of prisoners to 
propose the exchange of white men tor white men, 
leaving other questions to be settled hereafter ; 
substitute for which, by Washburne, of Ill., approv- 
ing the measures taken by the ‘Administration for 
the exchange of prisoners, and recommending the 
same course to be pursued for a fair and just ex- 
change of all soldiers now held by the rebels, was 
adopted ; yeas, 87, nays, 63. 





